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MEN OF GRANITE... 


F.80E. Stationary Compresso: 


Carn Brea, the home of Climax, is typical of our 
ancient granite hills, so long the cradle of mining 
engineering. Here, generations of operatives, many 
themselves of Cornish mining stock, have developed 
Climax Rock Drills and Equipment continuously 
from the earliest days of pneumatic drilling. Small 
wonder then that Climax products have a native 


toughness —that ‘ dogged reliability ’ for which they 
are so famous from the Rand to the gold-fields of 
Australia, Canada and India and, indeed, throughout 
the whole mining world. We cordially invite mining 
and quarrying engineers to visit our up-to-date works 
at Carn Brea and to see demonstrations of the latest 
equipment designed for their particular conditions. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


CORNWALL’S CONTRIBUTION TO EFFICIENT MINING 


THE CLIMAX ROCK DRILL AND ENGINEERING WORKS LIMITED 
4, Broad Street Place, London, E.C.2 Works: Carn Brea, Redruth, Cornwall 





Tas/Cx540a 





CWE i 


We specialize in mineral drilling 
where maximum core recovery 


is essential. 


JOHN THOM LIMITED 


Bore holes for water, minerals and proving of strata 


CANAL WORKS, 
ECCLES, MANCHESTER 
Telephone : ECCLES 226/-3 

















BENTLEY WORKS DONCASTER 
TELEPHONE: DONCASTER 54177-8-9 
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Diamonds a 
family affair 


In the old Indian field we spoke of in a recent 
advertisement, each little mine is leased by one or two 
families. Men and older boys work bare foot in the tunnels, 
which are regarded as temples. The women and girls 
carry the broken rock to the surface. The mouths of the 
tunnels are draped with Hindu prayer symbols. Red 
and green shales and the bright red saris of the women 
complete the colourful scene. 

The treasures of the earth are where industrial diamonds 


find them. They come from the depths and return to 
the depths set in alloys that they may cut deep in search 
of the minerals man requires. The design of the setting 
of the diamonds, the shape of the bit, determine the 
efficiency, speed and profitable nature of the drilling. 
Smit’s have been doing that for over 60 years. They 
made the first of the modern bits. They have been making, 
adapting, developing, ever since for mining engineers all 
over the world. Consult Smit’s first is a mining axiom. 


Jj. K. SMIT & SONS (°%53°) LTD. 


Mining Division: 22-24, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.C.| 
Telephone: * HOLborn 645! 


And at COVENTRY: Holyhead Chambers, Holyhead Road (Coventry 52!5) 


MANCHESTER: 2, St. John Street (BLAckfriars 0443) 


Works: COLWYN BAY (Colwyn Bay 2062 and 2291) 


J. K. SMIT & SONS INC., Murray Hill, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


J. K. SMIT & SONS of Canada LTD., 129, Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
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MOVE 150 TONS AN HOUR BY 
“STRAIGHT: LINE LoaDing, wit 
wa. SS SAAR 
MERTON 


The Mountsorrel Granite Group has been using a fleet of Merton 


Overloaders for over 2 years and has proved their efficiency and 


economy for the fast loading of all types of material 


like construction of Merton Overloaders gives them 


strength for tough quarry work. The cable operation 


economical and requires little maintenance. 


MACKAY 


MACKAY INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT LTD., FAGGS ROAD, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX ‘FELT 


GLASGOW Distributors for Northern Ireland : THE CONTRACTORS’ PLANT (SALE 


The rigid box- 


j a 


OVER! 


This photograph shows one ¢ 


Mountsorrel Granite Gr 





FEATURES OF THE 
MERTON OVERLOADER Mk.V 
© 3-4 buckets per minute 
© Full width 3/4 cu. yd. bucket 
© Variable discharge height 


© Adjustable digging depth 


of Feltham 


the necessary 


is simple and 














M 3435-9). 


Distributors for Scotland : SCOTTISH LANI CORPORATION, 


co, LOUTH 


DEVELOP MENT 


OMPANY, BELFAST Distributors for Eire ;: MCGEE’S STORES LTD., ARDEE, 
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CORE BALANCE EARTH LEAKAGE PROTECTION 


¢ 


” ile nena 
We In MARKS 4A NEW ERA 
FACTory PROTECTION’ 


Refer 1o Page 22 
Accidents and thétr 
MoL 929 


Electrica! 
Causes 1952” 





A triple pole 30 amp. 


Circuit Breaker with core 
balance transformer and 


E Z relay. 


A typical multi-way 15 
amp. hoard with imstru- 


ments. Individual panel 





tsolators al available. 


UNIQUE for its Core Balance Leakage protection 

UNIQUE as an Ironclad distribution with automatic protection for normal overloads and 

hort circuits. 

UNIQUE on individual ways of power and lighting circuits with Earth Leakage protecti 
for current ranges of up to 15 amps. and up to 30 amps. on low and me 
pressure circuits. 

UNIQUE for factory circuit protection with Earth Leakage discrimination of 0 
and 0.75 amps. 

UNIQUE for application to portable and transportable equipment, for industrial us 
mines and quarries, cement works, and marshalling yard installations 

ENSURES PROTECTION TO PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT A$ 

REQUIRED BY THE MINES AND QUARRIES LAW 


(GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 





FARADAY WORKS - GREAT WEST ROAD - BRENTFORD - MIDDLESEX 


Telephone : EALing 1171-6 Telegrams: Siemensdyn - Brentford * Hounslow 


BIRMINGHAM: TEL MIOLAND 2082 CARDIFF GLASGOW TEL CENTRAL 
MANCHESTER: TEL: CHORLTON 467 NEWCASTLE TEis 28617 SHEFFIELE TE 
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Transmission Belting 


Square cut or folded edge in widths up to 
24’. Can be supplied in oil-resistant 


qualities. 
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now manufactured in England 


s the inventors and pioneers of the rubber-covered conveyor belt, 

Hewitt-Robins have continually led in the discovery and development 
of new types of belting. For more than half a century Hewitt-Robins have 
been engaged on the research, development and manufacture of industrial 
rubber products for the mining industry. 

You will find many special purpose belts in our range. For example, the 
hot materials conveyor belt shown on the opposite page will convey materials 
at temperatures up to 350 F. 

Whatever your materials-conveying proble 
help you solve it 


Note : Hewitt-Robins belting is only available for exp 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ 


HEWITT-ROBINS ‘GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 8 CAVENDISH PLACE, LONI 


Phon ANgham 8101. Cable HEWROBINUK, LONDON 
LANgha @ ‘ K D ALSO MANUFACTURED 


USA eo IN ENGLAND 


Amsterdam t Johannesburg Rock Drilling Hose 

Air Hose 

Water Suction & Delivery Hose 
Acid Suction & Delivery Hose 
Steam Hose 

Flexible Rubber Pipe 

Sand Blast Hose 

Sand Suction Hose 

Air Brake Hose 


Conveyor Belting Hewitt-Robins Super Monarch V-Ropes Neoprene Covered Fire Hose 
In all grades and in widths up to 72”. Quality-built in any size from the smal- Air Foam Hose 
Finest quality covers, high tensile duck, lest fractional horse-power to the giant 
mildew-inhibited throughout. E-section belt. Available in matched sets, 
also oil-resistant and anti-static grades. 
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Eleven Caterpillar Tractors with Birtley 
bulldozers fought unceasingly against the 
rising flood of New Zealand's great 
Otago River and beat the time schedule 
by 6 hours ‘‘ None faltered for 

one moment "’, announced the contractors 
Triumphant proof indeed of the thorougt 


reliability of Birtley Caterpillar Equipment 


you can rely on 


’ SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BY THE 
AUTHORISED CATERPILLAR DEALER ORGANISATION 


THE BIRTLEY COMPANY LTD BIRTLEY COUNTY DURHAM ENGLAND 


RIRTLEY 4 NF GRAMS BIRTLEY 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Bank Chairmen Analyze U.K. Economy 


From any economic standpoint the year 1955 was a 
momentous one for the United Kingdom. A swift and 
serious re-emergence of inflation took piace and was 
tackled firstly by two successive rises in Bank Rate and 
followed by a personal directive from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the banking system requiring substantial re- 
ductions in advances to be made without delay. Against 
this background it was hardly surprising that the “ Big 
Five’ chairmen, in their customary analyses of the 
country’s economic position were, to say the least, critical 
Indeed, gold and dollar reserves had ended the year in a 
sadly depleted condition besides which a large deficit had 
been incurred on invisible trade balance 


Broadly speaking, the five chairmen differed little in their 
opinions regarding the economy's basic ailments. Over 
full employment attracted much of the blame for inflation 
While a satisfactory method of living under these con- 
ditions had not yet been evolved, there was an acute aware- 
ness that the employment solution to the problem lay in 
the direction of bringing more into balance the present dis- 
equilibrium between demand and supply for labour. Ex 
cessive home demand presented a more tangible difficulty 
which, it was hoped, would be curtailed by credit restric- 
tions. Yet monetary control as a universal panacea en- 
gendered little confidence. More enthusiasm was expressed 
for the need to restrict unabated Government expenditure 
which was seen as an inflationary force of the greatest 
magnitude. Government outlays in the main constituted 
unremunerative investment and as such should be the first 
to suffer 


Mr. A. W. Tuke, chairman of Barclays Bank, had a good 
deal to say on the question of over-full employment. He 
described this problem as lying at the root of the country’s 
troubles. No remedy could be found for present inflation 
so long as the present situation continued however much 
the credit squeeze reduced bank advances. Somehow or 
other, an affirmative answer must be found to enable the 
benefits of full employment to be enjoyed without the 
stimulus of continuous inflation. Giving figures to illus- 
trate the relationship between numbers of unemployed and 
vacancies registered at Labour Exchanges, Mr. Tuke 


pointed out that for much of the past year every unem- 
ployed man could choose between at least two jobs. A 
situation similar to this had prevailed during each of the 
three biennial crisis years, 1947, 1949, and 1951. Although 
the reduction of unemployed to its present negligible figure 
was a fine advertisement for a Conservative Government, 
from an economic point of view it was thoroughly un- 
healthy. In a very similar vein Lord Aldenham, chairman 
of the Westminster Bank, stated that a key problem of 
1956 would be whether wages and profits continued to 
rise faster than production. If they did, the price spiral 
would be given another twist and U.K. competition in ex- 
port markets thereby endangered. The Trades Union 
Congress in their courageous November statement had 
shown a full appreciation of the situation which was most 
encouraging 

Stmulated by over-full employment domestic demand 
during 1955 expanded disproportionately thus contributing 
towards present inflationary difficulties. And inflation, as 
Sir Oliver Franks. chairman of Lloyds Bank reminds, is 
doubly dangerous for a country such as the U.K. depen- 
dent as it is upon exports for its living. But Sir Oliver 
goes a little further than this generally accepted maxim, 
and sees the country’s failure in recent years to obtain 
its share of expanding world markets from a somewhat 
unusual angle. Our troubles, he submits, have been due 
largely to delays in delivery and lack of incentive to enter 
export markets rather than to excessive prices. Should 
this have been so, he points out, disinflation ought not only 
to restrain imports but also give a fresh impetus to ex- 
ports. On the whole Sir Oliver had great confidence in our 
future ability to avoid a deficit in the balance of payments 

By giving a comparison between figures of Government 
expenditure and Bank advances during 1937-38 and the 
present, Mr. D. J. Robarts, chairman of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank, touched on a matter of great interest. In 
1937-38, he said, above the line Government expenditure 
tetalled £844,000.000 while in April, 1938, bank advances 
were £994,000,000. The corresponding figures for 1954-55 
were : Government expenditure £4,305,000.000 and bank 
advances in April, 1955, £2,068,000,000. Government ex- 
penditure had thus multiplied five times between 1937 and 
1955, although bank advances had little more than doubled. 
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These figures, he said, showed how domestic finances of the 
country were overshadowed by Government spending. Mr 
Robarts thought that credit restriction could only have a 
very limited affect on the whole field of national expendi- 
ture. What was needed was a reduction in the volume of 
demand for credit which was linked with Government ex- 
penditure and excessive public consumption. Mr. A. W. 
Tuke’s view differed very little from this but he made the 
additional comment that Government expenditure need not 
be inflationary if covered by taxation. When such ex- 
penditure was undertaken on borrowed money, however, 
a large volume of additional demand was immediately 
created to set against the available supply of goods and 
services. There was not much sign, he said, that the 
Government were taking active steps towards reducing ex 
penditure. In fact, the April budget had provided for out- 
lays of £436,000,000 to be financed by borrowing. Central 
and Local Government expenditure combined represented 
some 40 per cent of the gross national income. 


Some important comments on the necessity of maintain 
ing the value of the £ were made by Lord Harlech, chair 
man of the Midland Bank. People outside the U.K. took 
a severly utilitarian view of the £ and in the long run were 
less and less impressed by any claim it might have to his 
toric status. It was the course of events which would de- 
cide whether the £ was over or under valued at current 
rates in terms of other currencies. It was a commonplace 
that confidence in the £ was vital to the welfare of the 
country. 


Greater Freedom for Gold 


At the end of 1954 the total world stock of gold, ex 
cluding that of the US.S.R., was estimated at 
$36,500,000,000. Before the war the gold stock amounted 
to little more than $25,000,000,000, so that since 1939 it 
has increased by only some 45 per cent. On the other 
hand, U.S. dollars, which before the war formed one-tenth 
of total exchange reserves, have increased almost ten times 
in the same period. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
gold should command as fifm a market as ever for ex- 
change reserves and as a “ lubricating ” medium for inter- 
national trade, despite the fact that its monetary use be- 
comes yearly less important. 


The London gold market, reopened in March, 1954, after 
an interval of 15 years, has recaptured its former position 
as the centre of world trading. Its operations have had 
the effect of greatly reducing the scope and fluctuation of 
the so-called “free market,” which has consequently. lost 
much of its former influence. Throughout the whole year 
the London price expressed in dollars per ounce varied 
only between 35.06 and 34.96, a difference of about 
quarter per cent. Expressed in sterling fluctuations have 
been a little wider, the highest price of the year, 251s. 11d 
being quoted in February when sterling was under heavy 
pressure and the lowest 249s. 44d. on December 14 and 15 
Since the beginning of the present year the trend has been 
slightly downwards and at the time of writing the official 
price in London is 249s. 3d. 


During the first half of the year the price of gold varied 
directly with the dollar-sterling cross rate, the highest price 
of the year, 251s. 11d. being quoted on no less than seven 
days in February. The pressure on sterling abated with 
the increase in the Bank Rate on February 24 but revived 
again in the summer, rising to 251s. 93d. on July 21. 
Throughout this period the dollar price had varied only 
between about $35.04 and $35.06. There were unexpectedly 
large offerings in September, however, possibly on Russian 
account, and the central bank buying was withdrawn. As 
a consequence the price fell rapidly and remained between 
$34.96 and $34.98 for the rest of the year, except for two 
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days at the end of November, when there seemed to be a 
special demand and it rose to $34.99 on a large turnover 
Since gold is valued at $35 per oz. in settlement of 
E.P.U. differences, it is surprising that the London market 
should have remained below this figure for such a long 
period. 


The decline in free market prices can be ascribed to in- 
creased confidence in national currencies, which has been 
a major factor in easing restrictions in gold dealings. We 
have recently witnessed the re-opening of a free gold 
market in Belgium and the liberalization of gold trading 
rules in other Western European countries. Several 
governments have even resumed the minting of gold coins 
once again for sale to the public. Gold coins still com- 
mand a premium over bar gold because of their attractions 
for small holders and minting is therefore a profitable 
undertaking. It will be interesting to watch the effects of 
these developments on the bullion markets 


Trading in gold— bars, coins and all other forms of the 
yellow metal—was resumed in Brussels on January 3 this 
year. When ingots of fine gold are purchased to cover a 
purely monetary transaction, the sale is exempt from sales 
and income tax. Gold imports by bankers, stockbrokers 
and private individuals are also exempt. Tax exemption is 
not applicable, however, to purchases made by jewellers, 
goldsmiths or other consumers who intend to process the 
gold in any way. Bankers and stockbrokers who sell gold 
in Belgium are compelled to ensure the collection of any 
sales tax which may be due on the transaction. Luxem- 
bourg’s rules on gold trading have similarly been relaxed 


Belgium is hopeful of capturing some of the brokerage 
business which has gone to Britain since the re-opening of 
the London market. It has the advantage of closer proxim- 
ity to continental customers, who occasionally require 
actual delivery of the gold they buy or wish to surrender 
what they sell. Most gold transactions, however, involve 
no physical shipments. 


Printing Dispute Alters “ M.J.” Contents 


The printing dispute, now in its third week, has now led 
to a change in content and a reduction in size of The 
Mining Journal. Our regular feature, Mining Markets has 
been omitted and the London Metal Exchange prices given 
for copper. lead, tin, zinc are those ruling at the close of 
trading on Wednesday rather than on Thursday. The 
Mining Journal is not a party to the dispute 


Portugal 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Foz do Douro, January 12 


During November, Portugal exported 274 tonnes of 
tungsten bearing material, 16 tonnes of cassiterite and 
18,390 tonnes of cupreous pyrites. During the same period 
a total of 3,556 tonnes of haematite and 228 tonnes of 
white arsenic were exported. Tin metal exports amounted 
to 13,360 kilos for the month. 


In September, production of beryl totalled 22 tonnes, 
while that of lead and cassiterite was 183 and 141 tonnes 
respectively. Production of mixed cassiterite/ilmenite was 
four tonnes, manganese 266 tonnes, and mixed cassiterite 
scheelite seven tonnes. Only one tonne of molybdenum 
was produced during the month, as was the case with tan- 
talite/columbite. Some 765 tonnes of mixed gold/silver 
concentrates were produced, 323 tonnes of wolframite, 26 
tonnes of scheelite and 75 tonnes of mixed wolframite / 
scheelite. 
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Minerals of the Antarctic 


Geological exploration in Antarctica has revealed a geological environment which strongly supports the belief that valuable mineral 
deposits may exist. This is one of the factors responsible for present interest in the Continent, where vast territorial claims are likely 
to be made. The known geological features of Antarctica and the difficulties facing prospectors are discussed in the following article. 


When Amundsen succeeded in reaching the South Pole, 
it was believed that no further attempts would be made to 
penetrate the frozen wilderness, for at that time the chief 
aim of all Polar exploration was to reach the geographical 
and magnetic poles. After the First World War, however 
various factors combined to renew interest in Antarctic ex- 
ploration. To-day the most valuable whale fisheries in the 
world are in Antarctic and Sub-Antarctic waters. With the 
development of long distance flying, the Polar regions have 
come to assume a new importance, since they lie on the 
shortest route between thickly populated territories. Then 
again, meteorological researches in the Polar regions are 
proving of immense value in the interpretation of weather 
conditions throughout the world. Finally, coal has been dis- 
covered within 150 miles of the Pole and there is evidence of 
the existence of valuable mineral deposits, including pitch- 
blende and uranium ore. Indications have also been found 
of other minerals such as copper, silver, gold, molybdenum, 
graphite, lead, hornblende (composed mainly of silica, 
magnesia and lime) and oil. Some scientists are of the 
opinion that the Continent bears the richest iron ore seams 
on earth, and there are signs of sufficient coal to develop 
power for exploitation. 


THE ANTARCTIC LAND RUSH 


Because of its great potential wealth in minerals and 
oils, and its equal potential importance as a strategic base, 
it is believed that vast land claims in Antarctic—the earth's 
last unexplored continent—will be made by all twelve 
nations now taking part in a two years’ programme of 
scientific research. The international geophysical year 1957- 
58 is drawing teams of scientists to Antarctica from Britain 
the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Australia, New Zealand, France. 
Japan, Argentina, Chile, South Africa, Belgium and Nor- 
way. As soon as they have set up their observation bases 
these countries are expected to make territorial claims on 
the Continent. Some claims already made by them over- 
lap. Since Antarctica is as big as the U.S. and Europe 
combined, however, it is considered that that each claimant 
will eventually hold accepted rights over as much territory 
as it can develop and use. 


Britain’s advance party, under Dr. Vivian Fuchs, recently 
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Gondwanaland and Laurasia with orogenic belts, from Dr. A Holmes’ 
Principles of Geology, 1944. 


established a base at Vahsel Bay, on the edge of the Con- 
tinent, after their ship, Theron, had fought her way out of 
an ice-pack which hemmed her in for nearly a month. Dr. 
Fuchs was leader of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey from 1948-50 and of the party who were marooned 
for two years on Stonington Island a hundred miles inside 
the Antarctic Circle. The Falkland Islands Dependencies 
lie between longitudes 20 deg. W. and 80 deg. W. and ex- 
tend as far as the South Pole. They consist of a number of 
scattered territories, including South Georgia, South Sand- 
wich Islands, South Orkneys, South Shetlands, the Graham 
Land Peninsula, and Alexander I Land 

British policy in the Antarctic is based on the belief that 
possession of a large tract of the earth’s surface carries with 
it responsibilities which cannot be neglected on account 
ot physical difficulties. Recognition of these obligations 
led to the establishment of the Falkland Islands Dependen- 
cies Survey, which in 1946 replaced the wartime naval 
operation “ Tabarin *. The Survey has two main objectives, 
one being the discovery by scientific investigation of the 
potential of the Dependencies, and the other maintenance 
of the administration of H.M. Government in what may be- 
come a very important territory 


The Survey consists, in effect, of a series of major Ant- 
arctic expeditions and constitutes the biggest operation of 
its kind carried out in Antarctica. A number of bases have 
been set up on the mainland and on the adjacent island 
groups, six or seven of them being occupied each year. All 
survey and geological work on the Peninsula has been 
made by sledge, either on the ice shelf, the sea ice, or 
directly on the snow-covered land. 


GEOLOGICAL LINK WITH S. HEMISPHERE 


The work of the Survey's geologists includes a study of 
the structure of the Antarctic Continent in order that it 
may be related to the known geology elsewhere in the 
Southern Hemisphere. In 1952, the writer was informed 
by Dr. Fuchs that so far no exploitable minerals had been 
discovered within the territories comprising the Falkland 
Island Dependencies, and only in certain places would it 
be possible under normal conditions to work deposits 
economically, unless their importance was such that ex- 

pense was a minor consideration. It may well 
be, however, that in some of the outlying 
islands there are valuable mineral resources, 
which could be worked in the same way that 
coal is mined in Spitsbergen in the Arctic. Such 
exploitation would need the assistance of both 
ships and aircraft. Prospecting is very slow and 
difficult on account of the precipitous terrain 
and the extremely heavy snow and ice cover, 
not more than one per cent of Antarctica be- 
ing exposed rock. 

Though only a very small proportion of the 
land surface of Antarctica is exposed to view, 
valuable geological information has been gained 
not only from the limited areas laid bare to 
direct information, but also from transported 
morainic debris drawn from wide areas, to 
appear in time at the surface of the ice. 


The foundation rocks are similar to those of 
pre-Cambrian age found in the north, and con- 
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sist of gneisses and schists, crystalline limestone and quart- 
zites. Western Graham Land was found to be entire! 
formed by ancient crystalline rocks, granites, greenstones 
and syenites. Cape Tuxen is a gigantic wall of green 
diorite. 

The limestones of the Beardmore Glacier, occur in hor! 
zontal beds several hundred feet thick. The colour of ' 
limestone varies from pink to dark grey, while beds o! 
black limestone containing corals also occur. 


Silurian slates and greywackes which are fossiliferous 
are found in alternating beds in the South Orkneys, « 
bed being from 600 to 800 ft. high. A very large amou 
of granite of various kinds has been noted on the Ross Sea 
coast, most of it probably intruded after the Cambrian age 


The Beacon Sandstone, which occurs extensively 
Antarctica, was first noted in the Royal Society Range of! 
Victoria Land, where it is at least 2,000 ft. thick, with thin 
beds of shale. A similar sandstone occurs to the north 
associated with beds of coal, shale and limestone. In the 
Beardmore district it appears as limestone, calcareous sand 
stone, beds of coal and shale. 


ROCK FORMATION OF THE CONTINENT 


According to J. Gordon Hayes, in his book Ant- 
arctica, the most interesting of these deposits are the coa 
seams in the Upper Beacon Sandstone of the Beardmore 
Glacier, within about 300 miles of the south geographica! 
pole. Professor Seward, who examined plant fossils brought 
back by Captain Scott, concluded that in Carboniferous 
times the hills of Antarctica had a little vegetation and the 
climate at that time must have been comparatively mild 
and humid. A total thickness of about 25 ft. of coal was 
found by Commander Wild in seven seams, with sand 
stone and shale between them. Coal measures were also 
found by Taylor and Debenham in the Granite Harbour 
district. 

One of the most important discoveries was made in the 
Terra Nova district by Priestley, who found fossil sten 
12 to 18 in. in dia. and fragmentary impressions of ever 
larger trees. Fragments of coal and pieces of fossilized 
woods have been dredged from the sea 1,400 miles and 
more from the Beardmore glacier. 


The discovery of coal in Antarctica is regarded as an 
indication that either the earth’s crust was heated, until 
the Carboniferous age, more by its own than by solar 
heat, or that the Poles have moved a few thousand miles 


In South Victoria Land a sill of dolerite, usually 
columnar and of 1,500 ft. maximum thickness, intrudes 
the Beacon Sandstone. In the Ferrar Glacier District it 
occurs as a sill of 300 ft. in thickness, dividing two different 
kinds of granite. This is known as the McCurdo Sill and 
covers an area at least equal to that of the British Isles 


The Jurassic Order is represented in Graham Land b 
the greywackes and slates of Hope Bay, which are rich 
fossil flora of numerous species, and also by the sandston: 
of Snow Hill, Seymore and Cockburn Islands. In the latt 
area the Cretaceous Period is quite as well represented 
the Jurassic. Upper Oligocene and Lower Miocene sand 
stones occur at Seymore Island, while Miocene limeston: 
have been noted at Campbell Island in the Sub-Antarct 
zone. 


A series of great faults occurred over very wide areas a! 
the end of the Miocene period, the present Antarcti: 
Plateau being regarded as the upthrow of one or more « 
them. There was a. similar outburst of volcanic energy 
which involved the Balleny Islands, Cape Adlare and the 
Ross Archipelago and has not yet completely died out 
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Mount Erebus and Sturge Island in the Balleny Group are 
still active. Vast quantities of large and perfect felspar 
crystals were found during the first ascent of Mount Erebos, 
made by Sir Edgeworth David, Sir Douglas Mawson, and 
other members of Shackleton’s first expedition. 


It was announced in The Times of January 10, 1955, that 
an exploring team had discovered a range of mountains 
in Australian Antarctic territory thought to be one of the 
major features of the continent. Rising to 10,000 ft. and 
running for more than 100 miles, they are reported to be 
largely free of ice-covering. 


MINERAL POSSIBILITIES 


[he mineral possibilities of Antarctica were recently re- 
viewed by G. A. Schnellman, Ph.D., A.R.S.M., M.I.M.M 
(The Mining Journal, Annual Review, May, 1955, pp. 79- 
83). Schnellman considers that the geological environment 
revealed by exploration over the past 20 years strongly 
encourages the expectancy that mineral deposits of a kind 
worked in the more familiar parts of the world exist. He 
points out that, geologically, Antarctica consists of two 
parts, the smaller of which—amounting to about a quarter 
of the whole—represents an extension of the Andes moun- 
tain chain. It is not unreasonable to base exploration on 
the possibility that this extension of rock types and struc- 
ture will carry with it orebodies of the types which have 
made Columbia, Peru, Bolivia and Chile famous in mining 
history. 


The greater part of Antarctica consists, however, of 
crystalline rock types forming part of the ancient con- 
tinent postulated by geologists as long ago as the 1880's and 
given by Suess the name Gondwanaland. Other portions 
of this once continuous land mass now form the southern 
part of India, Africa south of the Atlas Mountains, South 
America east of the Andes, and almost the whole of 
Australia. The late Sir Lewis Fermor, in his presidential 
address to the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, listed 
33 minerals which are produced in the accessible parts of 
this continent. It is unthinkable that the inaccessible parts 
should be barren of them. 


Particularly significant is the world’s almost complete 
dependence on Gondwanaland for the minerals which are 
vital to this age of nuclear development. In 1948 some 50 
per cent of the world’s total production of uranium ores 
came from Gondwanaland, as well as 100 per cent of the 
outputs of monazite, zirconium ores and columbite, and 
90 per cent of the world supply of beryllium ores. It is not 
hard, comments Schnellman, to foresee these providing 
adequate stimulus for prospecting Antarctica. 


Writing in 1925, David Hunter Miller stated that any 
form of mineral wealth in the Antarctica was no more than 
a remote possibility of the unknown. Geological knowledge 
of this strange continent has since been considerably 
advanced. In particular, the progress of aviation and the 
development of modern aerial photography have pro- 
vided explorers with opportunities for geological research 
which were undreamed of in the days of Scott. 


Geologists have been thwarted by the barrier of pack ice 
which is extremely difficult to penetrate. Future expeditions 
will be able to operate either by aeroplanes from bases on 
the flanks or by seaplanes from pools within the outer 
portion of the pack ice itself. Reconnaissance, the con- 
veyance of sledge parties to suitable points, and the supply 
of necessary stores, are all operations which can be under- 
taken by planes. To make geological observations from the 
air requires little equipment. Helicopters have been used 
by the Geological Survey of Canada for exploring large 
territories in the Arctic. 
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Graphite as an Industrial and Nuclear Material 


Graphite’s outstanding properties as a moderator for nuclear reactors have focused renewed zttent’on on a mineral whose industrial 
importance is far greater than the relatively small scale of consumption suggests. Some aspects of the production and utilization of 
this mineral are here described. A subsequent article will be devoted to applications in the nuclear field. 


The United Nations publication, Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, brings together the technical information 
submitted at the International Conference held at Geneva 
during August, 1955. The third volume in the series is now 
available and provides a complete summary of the status 
of reactor technology in August, 1955. (Vol. II] Powe 
Reactors, H.M.S.O., price 54s.) From the mining stand- 
point one of its most interesting features is the light it 
throws on the utilization of metals and minerals in atomic 
energy programmes. Much has already been published 
about the nuclear uses of uranium, zirconium and beryl- 
lium, but up to the present little publicity has been accorded 
to the very large potential outlet which exists for graphite 
in the generation of nuclear energy. Yet it seems evident 
that this new field of application might well become large 
enough to have a significant impact on the economics of a 
mineral which, because of the small level of overall con- 
sumption, has been extremely sensitive to fluctuations in 
demand. 


Graphite is a crystalline form of carbon which occurs 
naturally in many parts of the world. Its chief characteristics 
are black colour, metallic lustre, flakiness, extreme soft- 
ness, high conductivity for heat and electricity, refactori- 
ness, and chemical inertness. Economic deposits of pure 
graphite are unknown, the term as used commercially 
covering any crude ore, concentrate or dressed product 
which is used in industry because of its graphite content. 


The use to which a graphite may be put depends largely 
on the physical characteristics of the crystals. In the 
classification adopted by the United Kingdom three 
different types of natural graphite are recognized, and also 
an artificial product. The variety known as crystalline 
graphite or plumbago is characterized by the interlocking 
mass formed by the crystals, which breaks into blocky 
grains. Production is confined to Ceylon. Flake graphite 
occurs as individual flakes disseminated through a host 
rock. The term is only applied to material having flakes 
large enough to be seen by the naked eye, which are re- 
covered by milling and screening. Rock in which the 
graphite is present as microscopic flakes is termed amor- 
phous graphite. Natural mixtures of the commercial 
varieties occur in many different proportions. Artificial 
graphite is actually a pure crystalline variety, the only 
artificial attribute being the method of production. 


In the U.S. the flake and crystalline types are included 
in a single classification, which is sub-divided into flake, 
lumps, chip and dust. 


WORLD PRODUCERS 


In the vein-like deposits of Ceylon the mineral occurs as 
embedded masses, veins, lenses or pockets of almost pure 
graphite. The general run-of-mine samples analyse from 
75 to 90 per cent carbon. Despite the high quality of its 
product, Ceylon’s graphite mining industry has experienced 
many vicissitudes during the past hundred years, fluctua- 
tions in demand and market prices being reflected in con- 
siderable variations both in total output and in the number 
of mines at work. In 1953 and 1954 production amounted 
to 7,218 and 7,755 l.tons respectively. 


By far the most important of the world’s deposits of 
flake graphite are those of Madagascar, in which the 


mineral is concentrated within highly irregular masses up 
to 90 ft. wide and averaging about eight per cent graphite. 
The average yield from one of the oldest workings in 
Madagascar was stated to be about one ton of standard 
flake graphite containing 90 per cent carbon and one ton 
of dust containing 80 to 86 per cent carbon from about 
seven tons of crude ore. In 1953 Madagascar’s output 
amounted to 13,325 tonnes 


Beds of amorphous graphite, formed by metamor- 
phism of coal seams and carbonaceous shale beds, are of 
quite common occurrence. The best-known deposits of this 
group as those of Mexico, which consist of steeply dipping 
beds up to 7 ft. thick, assaying 80 per cent or more 
graphitic carbon. In 1953, Mexico had an output of 
30,330 s.tons and was by far the largest producer of natural 
graphite. 


Among other major producers are Austria, Germany, 
Korea, and Norway. 


MINING AND MILLING 


Graphite mining is usually confined to the deeply 
weathered portions of metamorphic deposits and is quite 
easy and cheap. In the United States there is an annual 
production of some 5,000-6,000 tons by opencast mining. 
The ores break easily and only occasional light blasting 
is required. On the other hand, steeply dipping vein de- 
posits such as occur in Ceylon require underground mining 
methods involving considerable expense. In Madagascar 
ore is mined from open pits seldom more than 1,200 ft. 
deep, using drills, bulldozers and other earthmoving equip- 
ment obtained through assistance from the U.S. govern- 
ment. Water, which is often brought from many miles 
away by ditches and flumes, is caused to flow down the side 
of the deposit. Workmen standing on the slopes of the pit 
shovel ore into the flowing water, which not only transports 
the material to the mill but also helps to break it up, thus 
serving as the first step in the separation process. 


Amorphous graphite that requires concentration is sel- 
dom worth mining. Preparation for foundry facings and 
paints requires grinding only, coarse impurities being re- 
moved by screens or separators. Ceylon graphite ts hand- 
sorted into various grades and winnowed to remove: fines, 
which are marketed as dust. Flake graphite from dis- 
seminated deposits requires to be concentrated. Since a 
premium is placed on the grain size, the aim in milling is 
to free the graphite without destroying the flake size, a 
requirement which presents difficulties. Graphite floats 
very readily; hence flotation has become the accepted 
method for beneficiation of disseminated ores. 


The oldest and best-known use of graphite is in making 
pencils. In fact, the mineral derives its name from a 
Greek verb which means “to write’. The lead in pencils 
consists of a mixture of graphite, clay and other materials, 
which are moulded and baked for several hours at tem- 
peratures up to 2,000 deg. F. By varying the relative pro- 
portions of the constituents the hardness of the “lead ~ 
is controllable within: wide limits. Either flake or amor- 
phous graphite is suitable for this application. 

One of the most important uses is in the manufacture 


of crucibles for melting metals. The use of crucibles made 
from Bavarian graphite was mentioned by Agricola in 
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De Re Metallica, published in 1556. By the middle of the 
17th century, however, crucible makers in Europe were 
using mainly Ceylon graphite. Graphite crucibles used 
for non-ferrous melting are subject to great thermal shock, 
because they are used over a period of days and are sub- 
jected to changes of temperature from that of the foundry 
up to as high as 2,700 deg. F. Other refractory articles made 
from the same type of graphite include crucible covers, 
pouring nozzles, skimmers, phosphorizers, pyrometer 
sleeves, annealing boxes, case-hardening containers, and 
similar equipment. 


Commutator brushes are made from natural or artificial 
graphitic carbon. Ceylon graphite is an indispensable 
ingredient of the higher qualities of carbon brushes for 
motors and other electrical equipment such as are used in 
military aircraft. Substitutes are said to be unsatisfactory 
because of abrasive impurities and contaminants such as 
copper and iron. 


Nowadays by.far the largest use for graphite is foundry 
facings, the usual practice being to mix this material with 
sand, clay, talc or mica. All types of finely pulverized 
amorphous and crystalline grades are suitable for this pur- 
pose. Large quantities of amorphous graphite are used to 
recarburize steel. 


Graphite of all types is extensively employed in the 
production of various forms of lubricants. It adheres 
readily to metal surfaces and fills the pores, giving a veneer 
that reduces the bearing coefficient of friction virtually to 
that of graphite itself. This veneer has the further advan 
tage of being resistant to most chemicals and corrosive re 
actions. Oilless bearings are made by impregnating wood, 
copper, bronze or babbitt bearings with a special lubricating 
mixture containing graphite. 
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Naturai graphite which is sufficiently pure may be used 
in the manufacture of paints which are of value in the 
protection of metalwork. Other important applications 
include graphite electrodes, roofing compounds, fillers for 
dry batteries, and various forms of steam and pump pack- 
ing. 

For many years Ceylon graphite was the standard for the 
U.S. crucible industry, although some domestic material 
was consumed. During the first world war, however, the 
U.S. was cut off entirely from suppliers of high-grade 
material in Ceylon and Germany. It thus became neces- 
sary to use domestic graphite and clays, with the result 
that the quality of brass-melting crucibles was seriously 
impaired. After the war Madagascar flake material became 
available at low cost and formulae were established that 
gave longer service life than that previously obtained 
with Ceylon crystalline graphite. To-day, crucibles have a 
service life ranging from 30 to 150 heats and even 200 
heats in some aluminium alloy tilting furnaces. 


During the second world war trading was again dis- 
located, but both Britain and the U.S. obtained most of 
their supplies of high-grade crucible graphite from Ceylon 
and Madagascar. The U.S. produces a portion of its re- 
quirements lubricating—and packing—grade _ graphite, 
but still imports high-grade amorphous lump and crucible- 
grade crystalline flake for certain applications from Ceylon 
and Madagascar respectively. Stockpile objectives for all 
three grades were either achieved or contracted for in 1953 
Exploration projects for crucible-grade graphite are eligible 
for Government assistance under the Defence Minerals 
Exploration Programme. The U.K. was the largest user of 
Ceylon graphite in 1954, its purchases amounting to 48 per 
cent of the total output against 23 per cent by the United 
States. 


Transporting and Blending Slurry Material 


It is generally accepted that slurries cannot be efficiently handled on rubber belts, scraper conveyors or bucket elevators and that the 


only way they can successfully be withdrawn from stockpiles and wagons is by means of grabs. 


In the majority of cases, slurries are 


pumped or otherwise transferred to settling ponds for draining surplus moisture, and grabs can be used for transferring the settled 


material direct into either boiler bunkers or railway wagons. 


The problem of moving slurry from bunkers to combustion appliances 


is, however, more difficult. The following article, condensed from N.C.B. Bulletin 55/156, outlines the best means of transporting 
slurry material and suggests ways in which it can be conveniently fed, either alone or mixed with other fuels, to combustion 


appLances. 


The composition of slurry in a settling pond generally 
varies considerably over the length, depth and width, and it 
is therefore difficult to obtain a representative sample 
from a pond. Slurry can be removed from settling ponds 
by means of grabs, and experience has shown that standard 
railway wagons can be used to transport it. Rectangular, 
bottom-opening containers have been used in the United 
Kingdom for land sale coal and experiments have shown 
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Descriptions are given of fuel blending equipment which has been tried out in the United Kingdom. 


that they are suitable for carrying and discharging slurry 
Three or four of these containers each holding 3-5 tons of 
fuel can be loaded on one bogie. The fuel can be trans- 
ferred from wagons to boilerhouse bunkers either by grab- 
bing out of the wagon or by lifting the containers by 
telpher and emptying them direct into the bunkers 
Continental discharge practice, especially in Holland and 
Germany, has developed in two ways. Plants have for some 
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An Erko blending plant for blending two fuels at 25 tons per hr. capacity 
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A slurry bunker with feeder mechanism 


years been in successful operation in Holland with slurries 
of a very sticky nature (containing 15 to 25 per cent of 
ash and 20 to 25 per cent of total moisture and a percentage 
of fines below 200 mesh of the order of 45 per cent). The 
bottom of the bunker incorporates a row of screws which 
carry the slurry forward towards the outlet where cutters 
located on the shaft of each screw break up the materia! 
for discharge into the open chutes of stokers. 


in another bunker conveyor mechanism, used in many 
plants on the Continent, the feed rate is controlled by the 
thickness of the fuel layer on the conveyor and by the 
conveyor speed, the thickness of feed being determined by 
the position of a guillotine door of the kind used in chain 
grate stokers. 


A cylindrical rotating slurry bunker, developed by 
Babcock and Wilcox, Oberhausen, Germany, has been in 
use for some two years feeding slurry into a small mill pro- 
ducing pulverized fuel for an experimental Lancashire 
boiler plant at Newcraighall colliery, Lothians Area, Scot- 
tish Division of the National Coal Board. 


Kotary slurry bunkers sometimes become sluggish in 
their discharge, especially when there is a variation in the 
consist-ncy of the slurry. Usually this is due to the slurry 
Stics! to the side of the revolving shell of the bunker 
To remedy this defect a device for freeing the slurry from 
the shell has been fitted in the bunker at Newcraighall 
The shell revolves on four wheels which run on a flat 
circular rail attached to the main structure of the bunker 
A wedge 3 in. long by { in. or deeper, at the thick end is 
fixcd to a portion of the rail and, acting as a ramp, pro- 
duces a slow upward and quick downward motion of the 
shell as the four wheels run over it in turn as the shell 
revolves. This action shakes the slurry from the shell side 

NEED FOR CONSISTENCY 

Ihe most flexible and adaptable method of handling 
and burning fuel is by skilled hand firing on a simple 
stationary grate. However, where mechanical stokers have 
replaced hand firing the flexibility of the latter method 
has to be sacrificed. It does not mean that low-grade fuel 
cannot be burned on stokers, but that stokers cannot be 
adjusted succes$fully to rapid changes of fuel and that 
badly blended fuel affects their operation to a great ex- 
tent. In order to obtain reasonable efficiencies with modern 
firing equipment the fuel supplied has to be consistent, and 
the different sizes comprising the fuel must be reasonably 
well mixed and not segregated from each other. There 
are also other requirements with regard to moisture and the 
ratio maximum to minimum particle size, varying with 
the type of fuel used. 

As a result of studies made in Holland and Germany a 
type of blending plant much used in these countries has 
been installed and tried out at Wheatsheaf Colliery, North 
Western Division. The plant has been used since 1953 for 
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blending fuel for a range of six chain-grate-stoker fired 
Lancashire boilers, with a fuel consumption of about 
17,000 tons per year. The plant has compartments to deal 
with two fuels but could be easily altered to deal with 
three fuels. By adjusting the thickness of the layers of 
slurry and other fuels, which travel on top of each other 
on the plate conveyor, the proportion of each to be burned 
can be precisely adjusted. Spray nozzles have been 
installed so that moisture can be added while the fuel 
layers are broken up and fed into a twin paddle mixer. 
The plant was made in Germany by Maschinenfabrik 
Besta, Ratingen, and supplied by P.H.I. Engineering Ltd 


At Wheatsheaf a considerable number of different fuels 
have been blended successfully into a perfectly consistent 
and homogenous material which did not tend to segregate 
on its way to the stokers and which burned well. Since 
the fuel hoppers have steep sides and their bottom outlets 
are wide the plant has shown itself capable of handling 
wet fines without bridging or other difficulties 


The cost, including erection on prepared foundations. 
was approximately £7,000, including import duty of about 
£1,300. It has a capacity of about 25 tons/hr., and the 
electrical consumption is about 25 units/hr. At Wheat- 
sheaf, the tubs containing the fuel were originally man- 
handled to the plant and the labour costs were, as a result, 
high, amounting roughly to 6s. 3d.hr. This is now done 
mechanically, but even with the previously high labour 
charge the cost of blending was found to be low 


BLENDING THE FUELS 


The percentage of wet fine fuels permissible is often 
limited by the type of handling plant, the shape of feeding 
chutes and hoppers and the combustion appliance. The 
inclusion of 25-40 per cent of wet or dry fines, cleaned or 
uncleaned, will be possible with many coals, without 
greatly reducing output and efficiency 

When assessing the quantities of blended fuel required, 
it can be assumed that with properly instrumented plant, 
skilled operators and proper supervision the efficiencies 
obtainable with such blends will be high and there need be 
no atmospheric pollution by fly-ash 

The economics of blending depend, not only on the 
efficiencizs and the output obtainable but on the prices 
charged for the low-grade fuels. Where these prices are 
reasonable they create an incentive for the colliery to 
accept the complications arising out of the necessity for 
blending and the greater care required when burning 
boiler fuels containing much ash and a proportion of fines 
When fixing prices for low-grade fuels these complications 
have to be taken into account. 
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The Erko feeder-mixer working with a Kramer mill 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


A New Model to Portable Compressor Range 


Atlas Copco have introduced a new model to their range 0! 
portable compressors. The 250 Monobloc, which gives a irc 
air delivery of 250 cu. ft./minute, is based on actual operating 
experience gained with their HR4V compressor in differe 
parts of the world under a variety of working and climatic coi 
ditions. This machine is built on the monobloc principle wit! 
a two-stroke diesel engine having no valves and double-actin 
compressor of the crosshead type. 








The Atlas Copco 250 Monobloc compressor 


With the monobloc system, developed by Atlas, engine and 
compressor are designed for each other; they are integra] and 
not separate units as in conventional designs. The Monobloc 
unit has one crankshaft, one air intake, one cooling system, One 
circulating water pump combined with one fan for the engine 
radiator and the compressor intercooler, one lubrication system 
with one oil pump, no clutch and no electrical system, no engine 
valves, valve gear Or camshaft, only one gear for force feed 
lubricating pump. 


With the Atlas Copco 250 Monobloc, the two rear wheels are 
fitted with brake drums actuated by a brake lever on the nigh 
side of the machine. By fastening a rope or cable to the lever 
the brake can be operated while the unit is on tow. 


Track width is 58 inches, which gives improved stability over 
rough ground. It has been found that the 250 Monobloc is 
well suited for following in the track of large commercial 
vehicles. The wheel base is 77 inches—giving improved weight 
distribution. The turning radius is measured on the track of the 
outer front wheel, with the result that the unit is manoeuvrabi 
on narrow roads and in confined spaces. The fuel oil tank has 
been made for 30 Imp. gal. which is ample for 10-12 hours 
operation, eliminating the need to refuel during a working shift 


A Range of Rock Drills 


The range of rock drills manufactured by the Consolidate: 
Pneumatic Tool Co. Ltd.. is well known in the mining an 
quarrying industries. 


The most powerful drill in the range of C.P. hand 
held machines is the Model 59. This unit is in the 55 Ib. clas 
and has fast drilling speed with fast rotation. It is available a 
a wet or dry machine and can be supplied with a Tee-tyy 
handle for hand sinking or a closed handle for feedleg opera 
tion Standard chuck size is 1 in. hex. by 44 in. 


[he C.P. 32F. drill is in the 45 Ib. class. is available wet « 
dry, and with Tee or closed handle. Standard chuck size 
; in. hex. by 34 in. 


A lighter unit is the 35 Ib. model C.P. 225, designed for hole 
up to about 10 ft. depth and is presented as being ideal for block 
holding in quarries, open cast mining, and for brushing and 
stone drifting in coal mines. This machine can be used wit! 
feedleg for mining operations where conditions favour a lighte 
duty drill for short hole work. It is available wet or dry at 
standard chuck size of } in. hex. by 44 in. ; 


The smallest drill in the C.P. range is the C.P.-122 Sinker. 
This model normally has a closed handle and is available as a 
wet or dry machine. 

The C.P. Feedleg is basically the conventional pneumatic sup- 
port leg. The ample size of the piston, however, overcomes any 
tendency to whip and, amongst other benefits, is forwarded as 
imparting greater rigidity at all drilling positions 

These drills were described in an interesting brochure recently 
issued by the manufacturers 


New Conveyor Belt of Chemical Rubber 


A new type of conveyor belt now being introduced com- 
mercially features a cover of Hypalon chemical rubber, one of 
the latest products of the Du Pont Company’s research in elasto- 
meric materials, distributed in the U.K. by Durham Raw 
Materials Ltd. Lifting hot salt from a direct fired rotary drier 
to storage bins 27 feet above, the new belt has demonstrated 
outstanding heat resistance by lasting twice as long as the best 
belting formerly available. 


The belt, 57 feet long and equipped with 56 Monel metal 
buckets operates seven days a week, in a plant in the United 
States, carrying salt through a sheet-metal enclosure which, 
while it keeps the salt dry, also maintains temperatures ranging 
from 150 deg. C. to 260 deg. C. 

Belts on this operation previously lasted from two to three 
months at most. The new Hypalon belt lasted more than six 
months. When the belt finally broke it was because the 
carcass failed, rather than the cover. 


A Communication System in Collieries 


The first industrial communication system to be ins:alled in 
a coal washery in Great Britain was made by The British 
Thomson-Houston Company, in 1952. Since then B.T.H. has 
installed this Clearcall system at many N.C.B. collieries, includ- 
ing coal preparation plants at Bradford Colliery, Manchester, 
Maltby Main, near Doncaster, Westoe, South Shields, and 
Monkton, near Pelaw. 


By speaking into a microphone an operator can be heard by 
all other personnel on the plant, no relays being used. Remote 
points such as manager's and foremen’s offices are connected 
into the system so that instructions can be given immediately to 
all parts of the washery simultaneously. 


It has been proved that many of the difficulties associated with 
the application of electronic communication equipment to such 
arduous conditions as those encountered in ore handling has 
been overcome by the use of trop.cally-treated components 





Clearcall system in pump room at Maltby Main colliery 
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METALS, MINERALS AND ALLOYS 


COPPER.—Copper has remained extremely ught in t! Unless the in 
United States, witn custom smeliers geiting 52 c. per lb. ! n United St 
February metal although there are only small quantities buy on tne 
unsold; for March metal the cusior rice is 504 c. and Apr: Meanwhile 
s selling at 50 c. per lb. The commercial demand for the meta where negot 
remains strong and supply is kept ts by a Strike at Laure trade union } 
Hill refinery which has already ut 9,000 tons Ir be made for rest 
addition the pre-Christmas strike hile is now beginning t December. 1955 
have its effect on market supplies ‘ ttle confidenc 1954 
n the price level in the United States as there 
quotations The prices for March and April 
United States are fairly nominal since business 
is not brisk and frabricators are trying to keep c 
a minimum There is certainly no talk of the big 
raising their price of 43 c. per |b. although it has been out 
line for some weeks now; when copper from the custom smelte a 
was last fetching 50 c. th 1 common talking point. Mor oon 
over it 1s thought that only the firm: of the American marke team 
is preventing a sizable fall i ondon; € tal 
London when it comes is likely to be quite sharp and tts efte as ne re 
across the Atlantic correspondir marked “ei _ 2 «= ; 

é 1opeful that the 

The annual review of ritish Metal Corporation sugges clear that the n 
that the year 195 vest regarded not as an exceptiona I dispute is 
but as a foretaste of the norma “ One is led to ask whether : . 


‘ ’ ' 


npioyees 
own of negot 


considered tin 


appointed Irade 


{ this is so 


the impact of modern technology and spreading industrializatior 
on the overall! demand for copper may not have been 
underrated. The ubiquitous electrical industry is in th 
industrial development and copper is the main raw mater 
that industry. May it not he that the * market’ has been wise 
than all the paper evaluations and is signposting a many-sided 
demand for copper in the developing new age of atoms and 
electronics which will grow faster than it will falter through 
substitution by other materials.” On the whole this seems a fal 
judgment. Recent speeches from across the Atlantic have cor 
centrated on the fact that expansions of copper output now 
hand should take care of the present demand and in this the 
are right especially if demand in Europe continues to falter 
But they have been much less reassuring about the certaint mmun 
copper supplies after the next decade. Yet this is the matter given puolic sup} 
which is in doubt. There has been too much emphasis on the nol certain that 
fact that copper must not go below 30 c. and too little on the but their ci 
need for much more expansion. No doubt it | be said that were Deiore CI As irtne t may well be that some 
these are two sides of the same coin-——but it would be nice to greement might De . si] t aie OF t to Russia and 
see the right side up. Eastern Europe that might make t f : itractive agalr 
it would require smelting t} trates in t east but that 
LEAD.—Lead was unchanged in New York at 16 c. per Ib might not Se impossible suct ve would certainly not 
with demand for the metal quite active although demand w be beyond Rus i n | present trade negotiations 
cones oa the neat DY weeks The Commun Gack s rike A new demand for 1 ‘ t work in Malava was 
in Australia has been enoug 1 to outweigh any bear shness made by Mr. Patterson. chief inspector of mit wien anal Gint 
arising from the cutback in the automoodile industry [he the present pos n s or ye m . He on "9ected 
: e ca ? ne present a \ C e g£eesied 
General Services Administration has after al] asked for tender the possibi : tee soca nps of Kampong 
for delivery to the stockpile by March 15. There had been a Kepavang nbun. Siputeh ae r ail there all 
widespread feeling that the G.S.A. would not seek further sup nome Recak = = rs . on ~ basa ; 
plies tor the time being because of the recent paucity of off that the 
ings. An official of G.S.A. went out of his way to make ; 
clear that there had been no change of policy 


C c . He considered 
output 1.244 tor f 1955 would be 


improved on this 


Deliveries of refined lead to domestic consumers in 1955 were ZINC.—Z nc has beer y 1 the United States al 
the biggest since 1947; they were 531,339 a sharp increase over though the price of 13.50 c. | ib. for prime western grade at 
1954’s total of 475,552 tons. Lead for batteries rose to 88,461 East St. Louis h nained we sti hed. It is understood 
tons against 66,068 in 1954 primarily because of a big increase there has been a ma la , olf in the demand for special 
in the number of 12 v. batteries made. (This figure helps to high grade zinc. This is inevitabl nce the bulk of high-grade 
explain why lead has so much less than zinc to fear from the zinc is used in die-casting f the automobile industry Last 
automobile cutback). Production of refined lead in Decembe ear when the automobile boom at its peak, the premium 
was 50,448 tons against 52,623 in November and the total for for this grade of metal was raised; if demand for zinc falls un- 
the year was down to 547.153 tons against 551.618 in 1954 evenly e.. U the present recession afiects no more than auto 
For the first time in more than a year stocks of lead at refineries mobile production, then the premium might well have to be 
were up to 31,089 tons against 28.855 a month earlier. But 
in this period sales to the market were highly irregular 
anticipation of the price rise 


i G.S.A 


’ 
l. 
narrowed down It : ‘ 
n trary, entered the market for fresh supplies of zinc and it is 
understood that something like 2,000 tons of prime Western 
grade were taken up. Tonnage-wise this is only a small rise 


‘ f 


TIN.—Tin has continued to drift gently downward in New n offerings, but percentage-wise it is quite considerable 

York through inactive dealing on a market with a sott under The Metal Mining Industry Association of Japan is to send 
tone; it is now down to 101.37 c. per lb. for spot straits metal an inspection team of five members to Bolivia The team 
It is true that a halt was called to the drift (which has beer will look primarily for lead and zinc ores. Thereafter it will 20 
in progress for over a fortnight) on news of a threatenea strike on to other South American countries ; 

in Malaya but this was only temporary and the market soon It 
returned to its decline. This is bound to be an unsettled time 
for tin since the metal will shortly undergo a major transforma 
tion marketwise. Nevertheless the recent decline, while never 
steep, has been unusually long-lived. Nothing that has happened 
on either side of the Atlantic so far justifies a very bearish view 
of the immediate consumption trend; the motor industry is not ALUMINIUM.—Aluminium, like Alexander, is continua!|y 
a vast consumer of tin. Furthermore the statistical] position has in search of new fields to conquer and its horizons are steadily 
not been stronger since the Korean boom. The recent buying widening. Porcelain enamelled aluminium, already popular in 
spurt that carried tin to its high levels was dictated by an the architectural and appliance fields, has taken a big step 
actual shortage of metal and had little of a re-stock-element forward with the development by Alcoa of a time-and-cost- 


is understood from Reuter that all the American meta 
traders and producers are now basing export prices for lead 
and zinc of the levels prevailing on the London Metal 
Exchange. and are no longer quoting f.a.s. Gulf lead and zinc 
prices. 
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cutting pre-enamelling process. Mr. Robert B. McKee, vice 
president of Alcoa, believes that the aluminium industry, whict 
spent more than a billion dollars on plant expansion in the 
past decade, will spend much more in the next ten years. He 
predicted that business would continue to be good, basing his 
forecast on population growth and the creation of new indus 
tries. Citing the use of aluminium in building as an example, he 
pointed out that it had grown from practically nothing 10 
years ago to 20,000 tons of aluminium annually. “ Alcoas 
architectural department wants to ‘build an all-aluminium 
house,” he added. “ While this may not at present be practic- 
able, it could certainly lead to very interesting developments.” 

In Canada the tight supply situation has led to a sharp 
increase in the production of secondary aluminium ingots, which 
are evidently being used as a subsiitute for primary metal 
Nevertheless experts in the trade do not anticipate any new con- 
trols on the movement of aluminium scrap. The shortage of 
primary metal has led to suggestions that Alcan might be 
giving priority to orders from export customers to those from 
domestic consumers, but this has been categorically denied by 
the company. 


MICA.—High quality natural mica is at present the only 
known material satisfactory for use in essential electronic pro- 
ducts, such as tubes and capacitors. It has always been in 
scarce, supply. Reuter reports from Washington that the Office 
of Defence Mobilization (ODM) has announced an expansion of 
goals for additional output of substitutes for “ highly strategic’ 
muscovite block and film mica. The revised target calls for 
mica or alternative materials in sufficient quantity to replace the 
1,000 tons of natural high-grade mica used annually for strategic 
purposes 


PLATINUM.—The demand for platinum is well in excess 
of current supply and it is anticipated that it will remain so for 
the greater part of 1956. The chief factors responsible for the 
present tight situation are the high level of demand from the 
chemical and glass industries and the growing use of platinum 
as a catalyst in petroleum refining. The other platinum metals 
are approximately in balance between supply and demand 
Johnson, Matthey and Mond Nickel continue to sell platinum 
at £32 10s., but up to £42 has been paid for such smali quant 
ties as have been available from other sources. Production is 
being expanded as rapidly as possible. A further £2,250,000 is 
being spent on further extensions to Rustenburg Platinum 
Mines, which will be spread over the next two years. The 
benefits should begin to be felt about the end of 1956 in th 
form of increased supplies from this source 


TITANIUM.—USS. production of titanium sponge amount 
last year to 7,200 s.tons representing a gain of about 34 per 
cent over the 1954 output, which was more than double the 
1953 figure of 2,241 tons. As previously reported in this 
column, Government assistance tor the creation of additional! 
titanium sponge capacity was suspended by O.D.M. on 
September 12, 1955, supply having overtaken demand In 
making this announcement, however, it was stated that the 
programme was to be kept under continuous review. Existing 
contracts already in existence call for an annual titanium out 
put of 21,600 s.tons in 1957. 

At a time when titanium appeared to be making increasing 
headway, complaints of inadequate quality, lack of consistency 
and processing difficulties were made by several aircraft firms 
Particularly encouraging, therefore, is a statement by the U.S 
Bureau of Mines that last year improved metallurgical tech 
niques in the titanium metal industry resulted in the manufacture 
of titanium sponge of higher quality, besides permitting sub 
stantial reductions in the prices of sponge metal and titanium 
mill products. At this stage in titanium’s history these gains are 
of even greater importance than the impressive expansion of 
tonnage capacity which has again been achieved 


The London Metal Market 


(From Our Metal Exchange Correspondent) 


With no news about the possible settlement of the Phelps 
Dodge strike copper has remained a firm market, and in 
America the nearby position has‘ grown tighter resulting in 
higher quotations and a better price being bid by 
customs smelters for scrap. Consumers on this side of the 
Atlantic are becoming more used to a price of around £400 
per ton, and the longer this level is maintained the more diffi- 
cult it is to visualise a falling market within the next few 
months. With Metal Exchange stocks showing a smal] decline 
last Monday the backwardation has remained at a level which 
many people consider to be too high for the good of the 
market. 


The main feature of the tin market has been its weakness in 
face of rumours of a strike in Malaya, and this seems to show 
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that only a minority expects serious trouble but minorities are 
sometimes wrong. The other piece of news which has had no 
direct impact on the price is that Indonesia has at last ratified 
the Tin Agreement, and this now comes into force: it will be 
interesting to follow further developments, as with the price well 
above the buying range there may be difficulties in getting the 
scheme to work. On Wednesday morning the Eastern price 
was equivalent to £778 5s. per ton c.i.f. Europe. 


Although there has been no good news about the Australian 
dockers’ strike, both the lead and zinc markets have tended to 
give ground but with the backwardation showing signs of 
increasing. If the dock strike does continue for even another 
week it must have serious repercussions on the flow of metal, 
which may cause the backwardations to widen further even if 
other considerations keep the price level constant. In America 
t is understood that only small tonnages of the metals were 
tendered to the Government for their monthly purchase, and a 
number of people are surprised that more was not offered in 
view of the cut-back in the motor car production On the 
Continent both lead and zinc are difficult to buy for delivery 
during the first-quarter unless premiums are paid over the 
current price. 


Closing prices and turnovers are given in the following 
table: 


January 26 February 1! 
Buyers Sellers Buyers Sellers 





, £398 £399 
Three months . ~ £381 £382 
Settlement £399 
— turnover 5,050 tons 3,025 tons 

in 

£784 £785 £786 

£776 £777 

£785 


Week's turnover 730 tons 


Lead 
Current half month £1174 £1184 
Three months £115 £1154 £1144 fited 
_Week’s turnover 6,725 tons 6,100 tons 


ne 

Current half month £1003 £1004 i” £100 
Three months . £963 £97 £95 £964 
Week's turnover 5,900 tons 3,675 tons 


OTHER LONDON PRICES — FEBRUARY 2 
METALS 


Aluminium, 99.5%, £179 perton Nickel, 99.5% (home trade) 
Antimony— £519 per ton 
English (99%) delivered, 10 Osmium, £24/27 oz. nom. 
cwt. and over £210 per ton Osmiridium, nom. 
Crude (70%) £200 per ton Palladium, £8 0s./£8 10s. oz. 
Ore (60% basis) 23s. 6d./ Platinum U.K. and Empire 
24s. 6d. nom. per unit, c.i.f. Refined £32 10s. oz. Imported 
Bismuth £39 Os./£41 Os. oz. 
(min. 1 ton lots) 16s.lb.nom. Rhodium, £40/£42. 
Cadmium 12s. 0d. Ib. Ruthenium, £16/£18 oz. 
Chromium, 6s. 11d./7s. 4d. Ib. Quicksilver, £87 10s./£88 
Cobalt, 21s. Ib. ex-warehouse 
Gold, 249s. 33d. Selenium, 72s. nom. 
Iridium, £29/31 oz. per Ib. 
Manganese Metal (96%-98%) Silver, 76%d. f.oz. spot and 
£269 according to quantity 764d. f'd.* 
Magnesium, 2s. 4d. lb. Tellurium, 15s./16s. Ib. 


ORES, ALLOYS, ETC. 
Bismuth .. oo 0% 1%. 3. cil. 


30% Ss. Od. Ib. c.i.f. 
Chrome Ore— 
Rhodesian Metallurgical (semi- 
friable) 48% £15 2s. 6d. per ton c.i.f. 
a Refractory45% .. £14 2s. 6d. per ton c.i.f. 
» Smalls 42% . £12 2s. 6d. per ton c.i.f. 
Magnesite, ground calcined £27-£28 d/d 
Ma ite, Raw ne £11-£12 d/d 
Molybdeiiite (85 % basis) 8s. 24d. nom. per Ib. c.i.f. 
Wolfram and Scheelite (65 %) 260s. 0d./265s. Od. c.i.f. 
Tungsten Metal Powder 21s. 1d. nom. per Ib. (home) 
(98 % Min. W.) 
Ferro-tungsten (80 %-85 %) 
Carbide, 4-cwt. lots i 
Ferro-manganese, home ae 
Manganese Ore Indian c.i.f. 
Europe (92 %-97 %) basis 110s. 
freight. . . a re 90d./95d. per unit c.i.f. 
Manganese Ore (82%-87%) .. 80d./85d. per unit c.i.f. 
Manganese Ore (67%-70%) .. 65d./68d. per unit 
ae “s. .. 3s. 74d. per Ib. basis 
ee, per Ib. basis 


18s. 1d. nom. per Ib. (home) 
£39 3s. 9d. d/d per ton 
£59 10s. Od. per ton 
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COMPANY 


Dull Week for Stock Markets.—Although the past week wit 
nessed an improvement in Wall Street's Dow Jones Industria 
Index to 473.28 on Wednesday from 467.56 on Monday due t 
good corporate results outweighing political uncertainties and 
fears of further automobile cutbacks, the better feeling did 1 
find its way across the Atlantic Conditions in the Lond 
Stock Exchange were, in fact, extremely dull. especially as a 
new account opened on Wednesday. 

Throughout the week Kaffirs attracted little support. reflect 
ing a lack of interest in Johannesburg and reluctance of U.K 
nvestors to take present adverse industrial por‘tents serious 
enough to warrant a switch into gold. There were. however. onc 
or two interesting features amongst which the Winkelhaah 
flotation figured prominently Bidding for these new share 
initially established a price of around 15s. 4d. which late 
settled down around 15s. 3d. Reflecting news of the applica 
tion for mining lease by Van Riebeeck Mines to exploit a sec 
tion of the Van Den Heeversrust area in the O.F.S.. Middle 
Wits. and Geoffries at first showed some improvement, but this 
was not maintained. A good spot was the 10s. jump in New 
Pioneers to 15s. on take over rumours 

Moving against the generally dull trend, coppers and basc 
metals showed some small gains during the latter part of the 
week. R.S.T. put on about 2s. to 48s. in anticipation of tt 
Mufulira quarterly, while Nchanga, Rho-Anglo and Chartered 
were all better Rho-Kats advanced to 3ls. 9d News of 
Fresnillo’s expansion plans hardened these shares to £34; 
Broken Hill South also advanced Is. to 57s. Eastern Tin issues 
showed few improvements. Indonesia’s ratification of the 
International Tin Agreement caused little change at first 
although it was thought in some quarters that the removal 
this uncertainty might put the market better 


F.S. Geduld’s Maiden Profit of £20,000.—The feature of ! 
Rand and O.F.S. returns for January—based on a gold pr 
of 248s. 8d. against 249s. in December—was the first month! 
production and working profit figures from Free State Geduld 
During January 33,000 tons were treated yielding 10.801 oz 
equivalent to 6.55 dwt. gold per ton milled. Working costs at 
69s. 7d. per ton were not unduly high for the initial crushing 
and the working profits of £20,168 was up to expectations 

Elsewhere, the biggest improvements over the December 
results were reported by Blyvoors whose profits expanded some 
£43,000 to £410,600, and by West Driefontein whose profits 
advanced by £38,000 to £468.700. Harmony. St. Helena. Pres 
dents Brand and Steyn. and Welkom. all showed better results 


Anglo’s Progress in the O.F.S.—At the recent meetings of 
Anglo American Corporation's O.F.S. mines Mr. Harry Oppen 
heimer was able to disclose information regarding develop 
ment which had taken place since the publication of the 
December quarterly reports up until January 20. 1956 

At Free State Geduld, development to the S.E. No. 2 shaft 
in Haulage 43 had been maintained at a satisfactory rate in an 
area relatively free from faulting and water. A connection with 
the Western Holdings haulage north could be expected about 
the end of June. At the property’s No. 1 shaft area. the high 
value of 893 in. dwt. had been obtained from 201 ft. sampled. 
all of which was payable. At No. 2 shaft 100 ft.. all of which 
proved payable. gave 1.020 in. dwt. Underground development 
at Welkom had continued to give satisfactory results. particu- 
larly to the South and East of No. 2 shaft. A total of 980 ft 
had been sampled giving 94 per cent payability and averaging 
509 in. dwt. Development continued to show improved 
uranium values. Mr. Oppenheimer stated that profits from this 
source in due course were very probable. At President Stevn 
opening up of the Leader Reef had been continued because of 
its satisfactory uranium value. Development on the basal reef 
had given 95 per cent payability and 522 in. dwt... President 
Brand had continued with its recent recovery in values reporting 
1,042 in. dwt. and 88 per cent payability. Development of the 
“ B™ reef at Loraine had averaged 733 in. dwt. and 47 per cent 
payability. The opening up of this reef by disclosing high 
values in relation to those of the basal reef, provides an en 
couraging factor for this mine’s prospects. No further informa- 
tion was given as to whether the company would become an 
uranium producer or not. Since the end of the December 
quarter development operations at Western Holdings had been 
very satisfactory in both shaft areas. Payability was 884 per 
cent, and values averaged 877 in. dwt. 


Riebeeck Gold Formed to Exploit VDH Area.—Agreement 
has been reached between Middle Witwatersrand (Western 
Areas) and General Exploration Orange Free State for the 
formation of the company to be known as Riebeeck Gold Min- 


SHORTS 


ing Company. This company. which will be under 

stration of Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment. 
make application for a mining lease in respect of farms Van 
den Heeversrust 410, Klien Begin III. and portions of farms 
Welgevonden 183. Weitevreden 205. Spes Bona 210 (including 
Tevrede), Rosedale 298 and Britzpan 228 in the district of 
Odendaalsrus. Orange Free State. Details of the scheme wil 
be submitted for approval at an extraordinary general meeting 
notice of which will be issved 1 


Redemption of Harmony’s 6 Per Cent Notes.—Notice has 
been given by the Harmony Gold Mining Company that on 
April 30. 1956. the whole of its cent Registered Un- 
secured Convertible Notes n onvert rendered for 
conversion by December 31. 1955 er ned at par plus 
accrued interest to tI te leques in payment will be 
posted on Apri] 30 S6. te de: registered ad- 
dresses or in accordance with their written instructions. Arrange 
ments have been made th th ohannesburg and London 
Stock Exchanges for listing and or c ng t 2 yn April 13 
and April 16 respectively 


Amits Increases Dividend.- th the ¢ ation of fina 
div idend totalling | snarl. f n mus Ol 

Anglo American Investment Trust in respect of the vear ended 
December 31. 1955. tota tribution hz *n raised to 20s 
per share. During the previo amounted t 


15s. (including 3s. bonus stimated profit r the past 
financial year. after taxat harply 


772 


the previous leve! of £2 1.590 


OR S.000 from 


Writs Maintains Dividend.— With a fina) dividend declaration 
of 1s. per share in respect ended December 31. 1955 
West Rand Investment Trust | maintained at Is. 9d. per share 
ts total distribution at the previous year's level. Subject to 
final audit. the past financial year rofits after taxation 
declined to £823.000 from £941,2 


Dominion Reef's Profits Up.- n last week’ se of The 
Vining Journa ag eta |s rive pe 

carried out by Dominion 1 Reet = rp) during the quarte 
ended December 31. 1955. S$ some errors inadvertently ap 
peared in these figures we are again item z the salient points 
Tonnage treated ex dump rose 1 j tons from 132.870 
tons during the preceding quarter evenue from 
uranium moved up to £243.272 In spite of 
these good results the company’s 5 nares receded to around 
21s. 9d. as compared with a high point of about 39s. in 1955 


‘rations 


An Industrial Survey of The Katanga—The Comité 
Spécial du Katanga has published a comprehensive illustrated 
survey of mining and ancillary interests in the Katanga area 
cf the Belgian Congo in respect of the year 1954. While giving 
a considerable amount of financial information relating to 
companies operating in this territory. the report covers the 
many interesting developments in mining and other projects 
which have been undertaken since the war. In recent years. 
very considerable work has taken place with the object of 
establishing the extent of the territory's natural resources 
These include not only mineral deposits but vast forests and 
agricultural! land. Besides outlining the prospecting. geological 
and geographical work. which has thus been entailed. the report 
covers many other none-the-less essential aspects of develop- 
ment such as housing. medical and social services. For those 
interested in the great and expanding enterprises of the 
Katanga, the Comité Spécial’s report provides one of the most 
authoritative surveys availzble 


Winkelhaak Issue Result.—It has been announced by Union 
Corporation, sponsors of Winkelhaak Mines—the new Far 
Eastern Rand property—that of 1.750.000 ordinary shares 
recently offered for sale at 15s. per Share applications were 
received for 729,100 shares. Dealings in the “ Winkels ” shares 
started on January 31 at a price of around 15s. 3d 


Tekka-Taiping Now Proposes Return of 5s. Per Share.—An 
extraordinary meeting of Tekka-Taiping has been called for 
February 20 to consider returning Ss per £1 share to holders. 





AGENCE MINIERE ET MARITIME S A 
2, RUE VAN BREE — ANTWERP — BELGIUM 
Sworn weighers, samplers of ores, metals and residues. 
Agents for shippers at European ports and plants. 


Market surveyors and advisers assuring sales direct to consumers 
Telegrams : Rentiers-Antwerp 
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JOS TIN AREA (NIGERIA) LTD. 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The 45th ordinary general meeting of Jos Tin Area (Nigeria 
Ltd., was held on February 1 in London, Mr. A. B. D. Fox. 
A.R.C.S. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement 

The amount of tin concentrate sold for the year was 14 
tons as compared with 145 tons in the previous year. Produc 
tion costs continue to rise, the Native wages alone accounting 
for an increase of £23 per ton. However, the average pric« 
for our concentrate was £513 per ton as compared with £48? 
last year. tin metal during our financial year having average 
£721 as compared with £685 in the previous twelve mont! 
The gross income received from our investments, name 
£27,000 showed an increase of over £4,000 as compared with 
last year. As a result, the profits for the year enable us 
recommend the same dividend as before, namely 20%, on ar 
increased capital. 

Our production of Columbite continues on a smal! scale 
Sales for the year exceeded the year’s production and wer 
accelerated in view of the announced cessation of the U.S.A 
Stock Pile bonus. Since the U.S.A. Government ceased buying 
for Stock Pile, a collapse in the Market price has resulted 
making it difficult to effect sales at an economic figure 


CAREFUL AND SUCCESSFUL WORKING 


You may remember the many warnings given in the past as 
to the exhaustion of our properties and prospects of declining 
production. The fact that the rate of decline has been more 
gradual than expected is the result of careful and successfu 
working. We shail continue to do everything possible to work 
our remaining ground efficiently and we can hope that. giv 
a satisfactory price for our concentrates, the inevitable furt! 
contraction in outputs may not be such as to make our afeas 
uneconomic. But it must not be thought that past warning 
were without justification or that there has been any change 
long-term prospects 

It was expecied that the International Tin Agreement wou 
have been in force before this but its ratification by Indones 
is still required before it can take effect. 

It will be seen from the Directors’ Report and the Notic 
calling the Meeting that it is proposed to increase the capit 
by £40,000 to £150,900 and to issue to the stockholders 
share for every five stock units held. representing approx 
mately the balance of incume retained in the business and n 
in the past specifically ear-marked for reserves. The new 
shares will be identical with the existing stock but wil! not be 
entitled to any dividend for the financial year to July 31. 1955 
It should not be assumed that any further distribution of this 
nature can be expected in future nor are there any implications 
as to the maintenanct of the present rate of dividend 

The Company’s quoted investments as at July 31, 1955. were 
£270,189 with a market value at that date of £524,593. Since 
then there has been a considerable set back in Stock Markets 
generally, reflected. at the end of November in a decline of 
approximately 11% in the value of the holdings 

It is my present intention to pay another visit to Ji 
February so as to keep in touch and to study the position wit 

Roberts on the spot. 

The satisfactory results we are able to show could not have 
been achieved without the loyal co-operation of management 
and staff both in London and Nigeria and our thanks are due 
to all concerned. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the resolutions 
for the capitalization of profits were approved. 





AUSTRALIA—-UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


Applications are. invited for the  positi on of 
LECTURER IN MINING ENGINEERING. Applicant 
must possess a degree in Mining Engineering (or its 
equivalent) from a University or University School of 
Mines and must have had either operating or resea ch 
experience in Ore or Mineral Dressing to qualify them to 
conduct lectures, laboratory work and research in that 


subject. 
SALARY £A1,300/£A1,750 p.a 


Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application are obtainable from the Secretary 
Association of Universities of the Br.tish Commonwealth 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


Applications close, in Australia and London. on 
March 31, 1956. 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS 


GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of John Summers and Sons, Ltd. 
will be held on February 22 in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chair 
man, Mr. Richard F. Summers, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to October 1, 1955: 

The year has been one of intense activity in the steel industry, 
and, in spite of a substantial increase in the total output, it has 
been impossible in many cases for the industry to meet the 
demands put upon it, with the result that cons derable tonnages 
of steel have had to be imported from other countries. There 
is, however, nothing new in this; this country has for many 
years been an importer of steel—chiefly in the semi-finished 
form—while at the same time the export of steel products has 
played an important part in the Nation’s economy, and it 
would, I think, be unfortunate if exports were further curtailed 
as this might well endanger the industry’s future position in its 
traditional foreign markets. Everything seems to point to a 
further expansion in demand, and the question of finding ways 
and means of satisfying it has been occupying the minds of 
the leaders of the industry 

SHEET SECTION 

In the sheet section of the industry. which is our main in 
terest, the excess of demand over supply has been particularly 
heavy There is no doubt that the higher standard of living 
throughout the world has greatly increased the demand for 
many commodities whose manufaciure requires steel sheets 
such as refrigerators, washing machines. electric and gas 
cookers. kitchen equipment and. of course. motor vehicles 
On the industrial side perhaps the largest increase in the 
demand for sheet steel and strip has been brought about by the 
greatly increased production and consumption of oil. which 
in its turn has kept the demand for drums and other metal 
containers at a very high level. It has always been our policy 
to try to distribute our products as fairly as possible between 
the various industries who rely upon us for their raw material 
and it is surprising what a large and varied field they now 
cover. As a consequence of this policy a temporary recession 
in any one of these industries does not have a serious effect 
on our overall position 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 

So far as this € cee is concerned I think we can legiti 
mately claim to have yed our full part in the development 
which has taken place ‘aon > the war in the steel industry. We 
started planning as soon as possible after the end of hostilities 
and have now just finished the first and largest of our schemes 

This has resulted in a complete transformation of the Shotton 
works, making them an up-to-date wholly integrated unit. from 
which we should shortly be in a position to produce crude steel 
at the rate of 1.250.000 tons per annum. We shall also have 
the necessary coke and pig iron capacity behind this production 
of steel, and mills capable of rolling it into finished sheets and 
plates 

Last year I stated that the capacity for the manufacture of 
pig iron was going to be greater than our original forecast, and 
that. in view of the increased demand. we were investigating 
the possibility of increasing our target of 1,250,000 tons of 
crude steel. After going into the position very thoroughly we 
are now satisfied that we can further raise our steel output 
to 1.600.000 or 1.700.000 tons 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The improvement in our results is gratifying. as it confirms 
our early belief that the very large expansion in our plant and 
the heavy cost involved would in fact be amply justified. The 
major increase in profits arises from the Parent Company, and 
has been brought about by favourable trading conditions. by 
ncreased production and by better operating efficiency 

The Subsidiary Companies have also contributed their share. 
and I am glad to be able to tell you that our main Subsidiary 
Shelton Iron, Steel and Coal Company. Limited, at Stoke-on 
Trent. has had a most successful year, although unfortunately 

has not been possible entirely to satisfy the demands of all! 
its valued customers. The demand for bricks (the product of 
our Subsidiary, The Castle Fire Brick Company. Limited. of 
Northop. Flintshire) has not been at quite such a high level in 
the North Wales area as in previous vears. but our various 
brick works have maintained their position 

Owing to a number of unique advantages which we are so 
fortunate as to possess I have great faith in the future pros 
— of the Company, but I trust that Shareholders will not 

expect too much in the way of higher dividends during the 
period of rapid expansion. 
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\ Banking and Currency Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 
headed by Senator Douglas, held its first hearing on January 10 
on a bill introduced by Senator Green, which seeks to repeal th 
law under which the Government accepts newly-mined domestic 
silver at a seigniorage charge of 30 per cent of the $1.29 coir 
age price. Opponents of the measure stated that it would pri 
vide no benefit to the silver consuming industry with the world 
price of silver (91 c.) above that paid to domestic producers b 
the Treasury (90.5 c.) and that if the proposed Bill was enacted 
many mines would be closed down 

* * . 

The time appears close at hand, reports The Northern Miner 
for tapping huge low grade deposits in the Ungava country of 
far northern Quebec. Backed by the driving force and financia 
resources of Cyrus T. Eaton, Internationa! Iron Ores Ltd. and 
Atlantic Iron Ore Ltd. are moving closer to the productior 
stage. Expenditures running to several million dollars are pro 
posed this year. They include construction of a large airport 
near a projected hydro-electric power site on the Payne River. 
where a potential of 1,000,000 horsepower is readily available 
It is understood that tentative markets have already been lined 
up with the Krupp interests in Germany 


Indian Lake Mines Limited are about to drill a very promis 
: 
t 


ing property in the rich copper mining area of Opemiska 
Chibougamau, Quebec. Officials of the company state that one 
of the largest and strongest anomalies ever reported in Canada 
has been outlined in magnetometer and resistivity surveys of the 
holding. It is associated with proved surface occurrences of 
sulphides, carrying ore-grade values in copper, lead and zinc 
The company’s new holding is strategically located about one 
mile east of Opemiska Copper Mines’ producing copper mine 
In view of the geological similarity of the two properties, the 
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Mr. James J. Wadsworth, deputy U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations, is to represent the U.S. in U.N. negotiations for imple- 
menting President Eisenhower's Atoms for Peace proposal for 
an International Atomic Energy Agency. Representatives of 12 


nations will meet in Washington on February 27 to draft a 
Statute for the proposed agency 
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A group of Canadian businessmen arrived at London Airport 
on Sunday morning (January 29). During their stay in this 
country they will visit the Waterside Works of Ransomes and 
Rapier Limited at Ipswich. Their main purpose in coming Is 
to see for themselves heavy excavating machinery both under 
construction and at work On various sites. 

The party includes Mr. Percival Streeter, a member of the 
Dominion Coal Board and President and General Manager of 
of the Avon Coal Company: Mr. Lawson Riggs, manager of the 
Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation; Mr. Burton 
Colter, Vice-President of the Diamond Construction Co. Ltd.. 
one of the largest contracting companies in the Atlantic 
Provinces; Mr. Alexander Tooke. Mine Manager of the 
Miramichi Lumber Co., an important coal producing concern 
in New Brunswick; Mr. Percival Minue, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Department of Public Works, New Brunswick Government: 
Mr. Aubrey Wasson, President of A. W. Wasson Ltd., coal! 
operators and road contractors; and Mr. A. Lee-White. director 
of Gill and Co., Ltd., of St. John, New Brunswick 

After leaving Waterside Works, the Canadian party will visit 
the opencast iron ore mines in Northamptonshire where they 
will see the Rapier W1400 Walking Dragline—the largest in the 
world—stripping 30 tons of overburden from a depth of 100 ft 
with each bite of its 20 cu. yd. bucket. While in this area 
the Canadian party will visit several other opencast mining 
sites where they will see many types of Rapier Excavators and 
Walking Draglines in operation. They will then go on to 
Yorkshire where they will see similar equipment working on 
opencast coal production 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


India.—TEN / 17659, light alloy sheets. Closing date, 14 
B.O.T. Ref.: ESB/2004/56. Telephone enquiries to Char 
4411. Extension 738 or 771 

. * * 
The International Co-operation Administration recentls 
announced the following future authorizations 
Terminal Amount 
Contract Delivery (in U.S 
Philippines Period Date lollar 
Irrigation pump equipt. (PIO/C 7/12/55 
No. 92-12-044-9-50208) 31/5/56 31/5/57 175.000 
Iron and steel mill materials $15,000 
Engines and turbines $63.000 
Construction, mining & conveying equipt. $97,000 


India 
Equipment for Industrial Re- 
search and Technical Services 
Organisation (PIO/C No. 28/11/5 
86-27-026-9-41150) 30/6/56 31/10/56 146.000 
Construction, mining and conveying equipt. $34,900 
Generators and motors $10,000 


5 


Pakistan 
Nickel and nickel base alloys 
and nickel products (PA 20 
No. 91-695-A6-6227) 3] 
Non-ferrous ores and concen- 
trates (PA No. 91-650-A6 20/12 
6226) 31/5 31/8/56 10.000 
B.O.T. Ref E.S.B./1211/56/1.C.A Telephone enquirie 
CHAncery 4411, Extension 360. 


12 
5 3] 56 2 R00 


This information is supplied by the Special Register Informa 
tion Service of the Board of Trade, Lacon House, Theoba 
Road, London, W.C.1 


* * * 


Part of a contract totalling more than $8,000,000 for equiy 
ment for the Indian Railway svstem is scheduled for complet 
in Britain this month with the delivery of the last of 25 | 
motives. At the same time nearly 1,000 freight cars will | 
been shipped or booked for shipment 

- * 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., a firm of metallurgical chemists and cor 
sultants with headquarters in New York, succeeded the Amer 
can Smelting and Refining Company on February | as a cor 
tractor to conduct the uranium ore-buying and concentrate 
receiving functions for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
the Western U.S 

ca ” om 

Brush Export, of Loughborough. have secured two export 
orders worth more than £610,000 in the face of strong foreigr 
competition The contracts were awarded by the Ceylor 
Government for the extension and equipment of new pow 
Stations. 

* * * 

Under a newly signed trade agreement Yugoslavia will export 

lead, zinc and antimony to Holland. 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial! 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 
cular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Runner Mill 


for laboratory and small-scale production, and 
for grinding and mixing dry or wee materials 


Ceramic or metal mortars and pesties available. 


Write or Telephone Paddington 7236 for List EN 3002 


Designed and Built W K 
Sor HARD 
inde HARD , 


Write for fu 


specificatior 


TWO-STAGE 
AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS FOR 
ALL OPERATIONS 

















POWERFUL, POSITIVE-ACTION, 
SLOW-REVVING PUMPS 


A 4 heavy duty pump, driven simultaneously at each end 
by two 3 h.p. synchronised motors used for such appli- 
cations as pumping liquorice, tar, soap, etc. 





THE COMET PUMP & ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


JOHNSON ROAD, WEST CROYDON 


Telegrams: Comet, Croydon. Telephone: Thornton Heath 3816 

















WOLVERHAMPTON DIAMOND 
DIE & TOOL Co. Ltd. 





BOARTS 


and 


INDUSTRIAL 
DIAMONDS 
Exporters 





| 
| It HATTON GARDEN, 


LONDON, E.C.I| 











| Telephone'2 HOLborn 3017 — Cables|:‘Pardimon, London 
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Metal and Mineral Trades 








A. STRAUSS & CO. LTD. 


FOUNDED 1875 


PLANTATION HOUSE, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 


METALS 


Telephone: Mincing Lane 5551 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Straussar Phone London 


MERCHANTS 


Tele 


EXPORTERS 


RUBBER 


Telephone: Mansion House 9082 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: Ascorub Phone London 


IMPORTERS 


GB LN 8058 


Non-Ferrous Metals — Virgin, Alloys, Scrap 


RUBBER 


COPPER REFINERS 


Sole Agents for MUREX Fire Refined Copper 


Members of the London Metal Exchange 


Dealer Members of the Rubber Trade Association 


Members of the National Association of Non-Ferrous Scrap Metal Merchants 








CONSOLIDATED TIN SMELTERS, LIMITED. | 


ST. SWITHIN’S HOUSE, 11/12 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone MANsion House 2164/8 Telegrams CONSMELTER, PHONE, LONDON 


PROPRIETORS OF THE FOLLOWING BRANDS OF LAMB & FLAG AND STRAITS TIN 


ENGLISH  MEMLANEAR 9% Gunes) STRAITS INGOTS—E. S. Coy., Led., Penang 


CORNISH BARS—Penang Paim 
‘ } T > ‘ 
a BUYERS OF ALL 


MELLANEAR 
PENPOLL CLASSES OF TIN ORES 


Sole Selling Agents: VIVIAN, YOUNGER & BOND, LIMITED 
PRINCES HOUSE, 95 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


and 
Refined 


Telephone: MONARCH 7221/7 
Telex: LONDON 8665 


Telegrams: BOND, STOCK, LONDON 
Cables: BOND, LONDON 





Telephone: 


ee 
“BASSETT, PHONE, LONDON.” MANSION House 4401/3 


BASSETT SMITH & Co.Ltd. 


(Incorporating George Smith & Son) 


15/18 LIME ST., LONDON, 


METALS, 
ORES (Copper, Zinc, Lead, &c., Complex), 
RESIDUES, SKIMMINGS & ASHES 
NON-FERROUS SCRAP 


E.C.3 














BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


THERMETAL HOUSE, GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 


MAKERS OF 
FERRO ALLOYS, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 
RARE METALS 


BUYERS AND CONSUMERS OF 
COLUMBITE, TANTALITE, TUNGSTEN 
MANGANESE and all ORES 


Telegrams : Blackwell, Liverpool 





Works, Garston. 





























Cable Address : WAHCHANG, NEW YORK _ 


WAH CHANG 


(PORMERLY WAH © 


233 BROADWAY - 


TUN 


BUYERS 
Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin Concentrates 
Mixed Tungsten Ores 
Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, Grindings 
Tin Concentrates—Tin Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms 


GSTEN 


CORPORATION 


1ANG TRADING CORPORATION ) 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


TIN 


SELLERS 
Tungster Concentrates to Buyers’ Specifications 
Tungsten Salts, Tungsten Powder 
Tungsten Rods and Wires 
Tungsten Ingots, Tin Oxides, Tin Chlorides 


PLANT — GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
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THE STRAITS TRADING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office : 
P.O. Box 700, OCEAN BUILDING, SINGAPORE 


Works: 
SINGAPORE & PENANG 


“The Straits Trading Co. Ltd.” 
Brand of Straits Tin 





THE BRITISH TIN SMELTING 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Works : LITHERLAND, LIVERPOOL 


Smelters of Non-ferrous Residues and Scrap 


London Agents : 


W. E. MOULSDALE & CO., LTD. 
2 Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, London, S.W.! 
Cables Wemoulanco London Telephone - SLOane 7288/9 








WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


DANIEL ¢. 


GRIFFITH 


a CO. 


ASSAYERS 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


27/33, PAUL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


ranch Office: LEFKA, Cyprus 
Also at Also in 
BELGIUM 
BRISTOL Analytical Chemists, Samplers, CANADA 
BIRMINGHAM FRANCE 


GLASGOW 
HULL 

Ports and Works PORTUGAL 
LIVERPOOL SPAIN 


NEWCASTLE a P SWEDEN 
nm 
S. WALES pital SWITZERLAND 


PRECIOUS METALS U.S.A 
BASE METALS 
ORES & RESIDUES 
Etc 


Telephone : Telegraphic Address: 
MONARCH 1314 (3 lines) “GRYFFYDD, LONDON.” 


Technica representatives GERMANY 


sales of Ores & Metals at a HOLLAND 
ITALY 








FRANK & SCHULTE 


Handelsgeselischaft m.b.H. 
(Incorporating Frank & Dieckmann G.m.b.H.) 
ALFREDSTRASSE 152 POSTBO®X 5!5 

ESSEN, GERMANY 


Telegrams: Silizium Teleprinter No. 0857835 Telephone: 7592! 


ORES MINERALS FERRO-ALLOYS 
METAL-ALLOYS METALS 
CHEMICALS REFRACTORIES 
Established 1922 
OFFERS AND AGENCIES SOLICITED 





Teiephone Cables Telex 
MON. 5941-3 AYRTONMET LONDON 2-2475 


AYRTON METALS LIMITED 


(Members of the London Meteo! Exchonge) 

IMPERIAL HOUSE, DOMINION STREET, LONDON, £.C2 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
NON-FERROUS VIRGIN METALS, SCRAP, 
ALLOYS, ORES, MINERALS AND BY-PRODUCTS 
containing 
BASE AND PRECIOUS METALS 
DEALERS IN PLATINUM GROUP METALS 
ADVANCES MADE AGAINST CONSIGNMENTS 


U.S. Agents: 
The Ayrton Metal & Ore Cpn., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 











Telephone : AMHERST 2211 (six lines) 


E. AUSTIN & SONS 


(London) LIMITED 


ATLAS WHARF 
Hackney Wick,London,E.9 


Are Buyers of all scrap 


NON-FERROUS METALS, 
GUNMETAL, ALUMINIUM, 
COPPER, BRASS, LEAD, Etc. 


Manufacturers of 


INGOT BRASS, GUNMETAL 

& COPPER ALLOYS, INGOT 

LEAD, TYPE METAL, ZINC, 
Etc. 

















Telegrams . Cables : Telephone Internationol Telex: 
Nonfermet Nonfermet Mansion London 
Telex, London London House 452! 8547 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 





Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Semi-Manufactures, 
Ores, Minerals and Residues, 
Rubber 
Iron and Steel 
and General Merchandise 





2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
and at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, and GLASGOW | 
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THE ANGLO CHEMICAL & ORE CO. LTD. 


(Members of the London Metal Exchange) 


BISHOPSGATE, 


PALMERSTON HOUSE, 


Cables 
“CHEMORE” 


SCRAP 


Telephone : 
LONDON WALL 7255 


8 lines) 


METALS 


LONDON, €.C.2. 


Telex 
LONDON 8043 


RESIDUES 











| 
| 
| 


| 


GEORGE T. HOLLOWAY 


& CO. LTD. 


METALLURGISTS & ASSAYERS, 
ORE TESTING, WORKS AND 
METALLURGICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Atlas Road, Victoria Road, Acton, 
LONDON, N.W.10 
Tels. & Cables: 
NEOLITHIC LONDON 


Telephone No.: 
ELGAR 5202 











40 CHAPEL STRFRT 
LIVERPOOL 
Phone: 2995 Central 


EVERITT & Co. Ltp. 


Teleg. Address: Persistent, Liverpool 
SPECIALITY: 


MANGANESE PEROXIDE ORES 


We are buyers of: 
WOLFRAM, SCHEELITE, VANADIUM, 
MOLYBDENITE, ILMENITE, RUTILE, 
ZIRCONIUM and TANTALITE ORES 





Suppliers of : 
FERRO-ALLOYS & METALS, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 














P. & W. MACLELLAN LTD. 
129 TRONGATE, GLASGOW 
NON-FERROUS METALS 2!! classes 

INGOT SCRAP MANUFACTURED 
Letters : P.O. Box 95 Glasgow 
Telegrams : Maclelian, Glasgow Telephone : Bell 3403 (20 lines 








K. WASSERMANN LTD. 


127, KINGS CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.! 
FERRO-ALLOYS 
NON-FERROUS METALS : CHEMICALS 


Telephone : TERminus 8282-3-4 


EXPORT IMPORT 


Cables : Metafe, London 














J. LOWENSTEIN & CO. LTD. 


GREENWICH HOUSE, 
10/13 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c! 


Telephone: City 8401 (7 lines) 


ORES - METALS - RESIDUES 


MINING & 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


Buyers of Ores, 
Concentrates 
and Residues of 


BISMUTH 
SILVER 
SELENIUM 


86 Strand 
London WC2 
Telephone 


Temple Bar 
6511/3 


RHONDDA METAL CO. LTD. 


| HAY HILL, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1 
Works PORTH, GLAM 


PHOSPHOR COPPER, 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE, LEAD BRONZE, 
GUNMETAL, BRASS 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 4654 Cables : RONDAMET 





BARNET NON-FERROUS METAL CO. 
Elektron House, Brookhill Road, New Barnet, Herts. 
Phone : Barnet 5187 and 390! 

STOCKISTS OF : Aluminium, Brass and Copper 
BUYERS OF: all non-ferrous scrap 


The RIGHT firm to deal with 








RADIOMETRIC & GEOPHYSICAL 
SURVEYS LIMITED 


| Specialists in Radiometric assays 
Uranium and Thorium 


for 


SPECIAL 48 HOUR ASSAY SERVICE 
NORMAL SERVICE 7 10 DAYS 


Telephone: 
MITcham 2006-7 | 


173 LONDON ROAD, 
MITCHAM, SURREY. 











Suppliers o 


COPPER 
REFRIGERATOR 


SUPPLIES 
rel 


NON FERROUS TUBING 
72 VICTORIA ST. LONDON sw: 


Phone: VICTORIA 1735 (3 lines) "Grams: METASUPS, WESPHONE 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Complex Ores & Concentrates 
Mill & Smelter By-Products 


NG 
NICKEL COPPER 
COBALT ZINC 
TUNGSTEN LEAD 
MOLYBDENUM BISMUTH 
SELENIUM OTHER METALS 
FLUE DUSTS 


Fred H. Lenway & Company, Inc. 


112 MARKET STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO Ii, CALIFORNIA 
CABLES: LENWAY 











ROURA & FORGAS, LTD. cennano% 1 | COSMO METAL ALLOYS 
Sole Sterling Area Suppliers of | CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED i895 


ITALIAN QUICKSILVER | ‘ 


PRODUCED BY MONTE AMIATA, S MPA 


COLQUHOUN HOUSE, | ORES - MINERALS 


27/37 BROADWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 METALS ; SCRAP 











Special Alloys and Residues containing Nickel 
Cobalt - Tungsten - Molybdenum - Vanadium 


Che lining Journal | Cadmium - Bismuth - Selenium - Precious 


Metals 


1956 ANNUAL FERRO ALLOYS 
U.S. EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVE F FOREIGN MINING COMPANIES 
REVIEW NUMBER | |) PROCESSORS OF RADIO NICKEL SCRAP AND 


: ‘ — ALL GRADES OF NICKEL ALLOY SCRAP 
Summarizes events and statistics of 1955 AND RESIDUES 


Orders for Copies should be placed | e 


direct or through Newsagent 
en Office: 150 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 


Write: THE PUBLISHER, Mining Journal, ak: SPS Cee Rane, Semen, 66, 06.9. | 
15 Wilson Street, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 Ce Se: ee 
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noe you need ME TROVICK 
Mercury-Arc Rectifiers 


Metrovick mercury-arc power rectifiers provide a most 
efficient means of obtaining D.C. power for all industrial 
services. Modern practice normally demands air-cooled 
rectifiers and Metrovick can supply glass bulb, pumpless 
steel tank and continuously evacuated steel tank types. 
Metrovick equipment offers the additional advantage 
of co-ordinated design, the company being able to 
supply complete rectifier equipments together with 
switchgear, transformers and auxiliary equipment. 
Write for full technical details. 


i 


Qw 


\\\ 


Metrovick pumpless steel tank rectifier Type ME 100/6P being 
withdrawn on its carriage. Each rectifier in this equipment 1s 
rated at 800 amps. 


METROPOLITAN -VICKERS 


ELECTRICAL CO LTD TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER 17 
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